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FAR FROM COMMONPLACE. 


Northern Georgians are so frightened 
over the yellow fever that some of the 
ignorant ones are eating dried tumble- 


bugs’ eyes as a “‘ hoodoo” for the plague. 
*,* 

Were dentists fashionable in snaildom 
what a harvest there might be for the tooth 
operators, A scientist who has been study- 
ing the subject asserts that each snail has 
30,000 teeth. 

*,.* 

That was a shrewd doctress in New Eng- 
land who recently took a lawyer for a hus- 
band. If patients do not pay their bills 
her husband can sue, and the fees for legal 
services may be kept in the family. 

*,* 

Maine is boasting over the champion pul- 
let. She laid an egg seven and three-quar- 
ter inches long, six and a half inches in its 
greatest diameter, and with three yolks. 
It was the first effort of a five-months-old 
pullet. 


Seven Yale students passed their Sum- 
mer vacation by serving as conductors on a 
New Haven trolley car line. The Super- 
intendent says they were the best con- 
ductors he ever had, and they were not 
members of the football eleven at that. 

*,* 

Scrawny girls will find an argument for 
loosening the pursestrings of too economi- 
cal swains in the fact that an Indiana 
man who has practically lived on nothing 
but ice-cream for five years has increased in 
weight from 140 to 210 pounds in that 


period, 
*,* 
A new way of “loading’’ a bale of cot- 
ton was discovered in a Georgia compress 
last week. A negro lad fell into a cotton 
press and had the life squeezed out of him 
while the bale was being made up. Only 
when ties were being put on the bale was 


the accident discovered, in time to save the 
dead body being sent to market. 
*,* 
A negress of Lawrence, Kan., has just 


put in a petition for divorce on the grounds 
that her husband constantly carries the 
left foot of a black cat in his pocket and 
keeps her “ hoodooed” all the time. A 
white woman of Abilene, in the same State, 
wants her divorce because she has to keep 
her hair cut short all the time in order 
to prevent her husband from dragging her 
about by her scalp-lock, 


*,* 


A Maryland fruit grower has succeeded in 
raising.a crop of peaches with skins as de- 
void of the annoying fuzz as is an apple. 
Next year he proposes to raise peaches 
with a skin that can be removed like that 
of an orange. When he gets peaches with- 
out either skins or pits, grapes without 
appendicitis-producing seeds, and green 
corn without the provoking cob every one 
will be happy. 


*,* 
Braving the terrors of the Atlantic Ocean 
in a boat thirteen feet long is nothing to 
Capt. Andrews of Boston, for he crossed 


from his home to Liverpool in such a craft 
a few years ago in safety. 3ut last week, 
when he tackled the oceans of Connecticut 
whisky and tried to pitch his course among 
the saloons of Meriden, he made such a 
complete shipwreck of it that he wound up 
in a station house and a police court. 
%,° 
accommodating railroad 
ductors up in Maine. One stopped his train 
the other day on a4 that an 
amateur photographer could get a picture 
of it, and another stopped his in the woods, 


They have con- 


trestle, so 


so that a party of tourists might gather 
the abundant and beautiful wild flowers. 
Such of the ative as travel occasionally 
saw nothing unusual in either proceeding 
They have lots of time up there except 
when they are fishing or lumbering, (or 
crops grow while they sit still. 
*,* 
A Kansas City woman, arrested for 


swindling people as a fortune teller, con 
fessed the swindle, and offered as an ex- 
cuse for her business that “ few respecta- 


ble women could earn an honest living un 

















less they became swindlers.’’ Employment 
in vari reputable lines of business had 
failed to bring her even a fair living As 
soon as she began to cater to public guili 
bility her income grew until she literally 
“had on ‘ to t Another proof of 
the t of th la Barnum’s remark 
at t i € 
*,° 

Cut rat of which so much is 
heard in t of universal transpor 
tation, are by no me modern inventions 
Ba irly thirties, when railroads 
were lly unknown in New England, 
there was a lively war of that sort, the 
result of competition for passenger traffic 
between this city and Hartford, Conn. A 


recently discovered scrapbook of President 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, Gideon 
Welles, gives a history of the fight as de- 
scribed in the circulars and handbills, and 
shows that the fare was cut to 25 cents for 
a round trip before the war was ended. So 
transportation managers of the present day 
have a good prece¢ for the lively rate 
wars they occasions indulge in. 
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WOMAN’S PROWESS ON GOLF 
LINES. 


LTHOUGH not as classical a 
game as tennis, which is men- 
tioned by Homer, golf is quite 
as good a developer of one’s 
muscle. This is one reason, per- 
haps, for its great and ever- 
growing popularity in this ath- 

letic age. It is, moreover, a picturesque 

game, and here it appeals to women, who 
have fallen victims to its fascinations by 
the thousand. 

This season, more than ever before, is a 
golf season, with matches and tournaments 
galore, to say nothing of fetching golf 
gowns cunningly devised to best set off a 
woman's charms, At Newport, for exam- 
ple, golf reigns supreme. The superb new 
clubhouse, with its broad verandas and 
charming reception and dining rooms, is an 
ideal place to give a golf breakfast, or the 
game comes first, followed by a smart 
luncheon, at which the favors—a miniature 
silver putter, perbaps, or a gold mashie in- 
laid with diamonds—play an important part. 

Among the strong golfers of the Newport 
Club are Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who is 
clever at all sports. In golf she has the ad- 
vantage of practice over her own links at 
Ferncliffe-on-Hudson, where she often takes 
a turn around the course before breakfast. 
Mrs. Burke Roche is another good golfer on 
the Newport links. Tne star player, how- 
ever, with enviable scores and worth boast- 
ing of and prizes by the score, is Miss Vir- 
ginia Fair. Her sister, Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs, sometimes takes a turn around the 
links, although she cannot be called a wildly 
enthusiastic golfer, “I am not golf mad,” 
she declares. 

Mrs. 





brought home sev- 


J 


Belmont 


Oliver 





ak: 
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Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
Woman Champion Golfer, '97-'98. 


is also golf. Society folk have determined 
to develop this game more than ever. They 
have erected a spacious clubhouse, improved 
the links in many ways, and elected Will- 
iam Douglas Sloane President of the club. 
Among feminine golfers at Lenox are Miss 
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Golf enthusiasm runs high at Ardsley, 
which can boast of a most expensive and 
richly appointed clubhouse, to say nothing 
of the links laid out over a picturesque 
and charming part of the country. The 
Misses Frances and Anna Archbold are 
expert members of this club. Among others 


who have records are Mrs. F. L. Eldridge, 
Miss Edith Gould, Mrs. M. M. Van Buren, 
Mrs. Frank B. Keech, Mrs. John T. Terry, 
Jr., and Miss Lillian Brooks, who won the 


women's championship of the Ardsley links 
last June. 

An interesting style of golf competition 
at the Ardsiey Club is a putting match. 
This is played on a special putting links, a 
plot of lawn little larger than a croquet 
ground, on which six holes are placed at 
distances of sixty feet. Each player makes 
two circuits of the putting course. Stimies 
are barred, and, after the first stroke, the 
flags are lifted from each hole 

At Knollwood, Ardsley’s near neighbor, 
Mrs. Paul G. Thebaud plays fine golf. With 
a score of 93, she won a silver cup at the 
c.ub handicap match, and at the Westches- 
ter Country Club she captured the prize 
given by Mrs. W. H. Sands Miss Bessie 
Enos is an expert wielder of the niblick and 
the putter and the mashie, as well as of 
every other known golf club. She always 
Icoks charmingly picturesque when in golfing 
attire, much scarlet, golf's own color, being 
in evidence in waistcoat or jacket, with a 
coquettish toque crowning her locks. 

On the pretty links of the Country Club, 
Westchester, Mrs. James M. Wate rbury has 
been carrying off the honors lately. Other 
clever players are Miss Ellis, Mrs. Mitchell, 
Mrs. W. H. Sands, Mrs. Campbell, and Mrs. 
Harrison Moore. Mme. Bettini is another 
fine player over the Westchester golf course. 





INSTRUCTING TWO WOMEN HOW TO DRIVE FROM THE TEE. 


eral Parisian golf gowns of charming de- 
sign and her prowess on the links is quite 
as notable as her frocks. Mrs. W. Butler 
Duncan plays a wonderfully rapid and ac- 
curate game. She walks up to her ball, 
gives one glance at it, and sends it flying 
with really extraordinary accuracy and to 
a great distance. She has made the round 
of the Newport links in 61 strokes—a good 
score, 

The keynote of the Lenox Autumn season 





Frances Brayton Ives, Miss Webb, Miss 
Parsons, the Misses Helen and Mildred 
Phelps Stokes, and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, 
who is most generous in giving golf prizes 
Miss Sila Sloane was the happy winner 
of the cup offered for a recent match, in 
which twelve young women, all valiant 
players, competed. Upon another memora- 


ble occasion, Miss May Bird broke all rec- 
ords on the Lenox links by making the 
rounds in 73 shots 





NN al lS, ss 








Her game is even and r¢ ‘ 

ing particularly goo Mme, ) 
plays at Shinnecock, where good play 
abound. Mrs. Fiske is another young ma 
tron who has won ho ind renown on 
the ‘* downs.’ 

Society play If i I 
cock, pausing only t k 2 golf lun 

it the clubhouse or ip of afterr yn tea 
between game on wu \ inda I 
morning there 3 a r hty pint ‘ 





A GROUP OF GOLFERS AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Mr. George Gould Is Standing at the Door 
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] ] irness, and a 
blaze ay costumes along the white road 
I clubhouse, which is delight 
fully situated between the bay and the 














Two 
? 


Mrs. Charles 8S. Brown. 


It w on the Shinnecock links that 
Mi Beatrix Hoyt, the woman champion 
lfer of the United States, learned her 
eS ee eee ae. eee AN AFTERNOON GAME ON THE LENOX LINES. 
S the champion goller among the women 
America, Mrs. Brown won the cham- 











seen on the Baltusrol links, at Short Hills, Her sister, Mrs. Reginald De Koven, 








dusky es d i 
ynship « € eadow ok s, in 1895. : > a. : . ; - t w 
egy thee bee M ad »whrook — ; +. ‘ are Miss Alice Strong, Mrs. W. Fellowes plays well. Another fair wielder of . wa 
sro earned le under llie - ~ A - my 4 : , V I 
: Brown ul Be — > or 4 ; ‘ Morgan, Mrs. Walter Wood, Miss Flagg, golf clubs and pen in their honor is Cronin dr + 
inn’s instruction. Mrs. Ar : rnure is x ; , ; ¥ pe us 
eT a ae Miss Garland, and Miss Knowlton. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., who even drops into So that homewar ver t gzo—we 1 
a notable golfer, playing always with ease didi onal at homeward Ww awe g - 
: 3 Among women who play good golf at the poetry anent the subject. 
nd coolness; she has held the championship Im = + , Sa _— . 1 7a % r } mar 
: : Essex County links are Miss Sargent, who At Tuxedo, where of course are links and Have you seen r with his 
4 and can be depended upon for skillful play z , brigh 
a clubhouse, the members of the golf club rignt, 
every time. 1 “ Who will show you how though 
gave a ball at which a charming novelty a. ; 
A woman’s course has been attached to 2 rign 
: was introduced, the golf quadrille, a pict- H x ity 
arly every golf links in the country sinc« . maxim W 
? : uresque dance which has since been ex- And he “‘f é I n the mort 


the game became so popular, but Morris- 
town boasts of one founded by women for 
women. Mr Hamilton Mck. ‘i'wombly waz 
he leading spirit in forming the club, and 
s Vice President. All the smart set at 
Morristown, Madison, and other near-by 

hionable resorts are members of the club. 


tensively imitated by other clubs. The gen- 
tlemen appeared in thei: oright red golfing 
coats, and the favors were silver figures 
representing a golf player. A still more 
novel feature was the singing by the dan 

ers, to an old hunting air, of a golfing song 
written for the occasion by Mrs. Lorillard 





y less than seventy-five acres of land 
would satisfy these golf enthusiasts, The 
links, from start to finish, measure over a 
mile and a half, over as diflicult a bit of 

ountry as the most inveterate golfer could 
i€ ire 





There is a deep hollow near the first teeing 
ground, which goes by ine name of the 





é and f 

Devil's Punch Bowl, and to successfully F 7 ~ 
rave its hazards is, indeed, a test of skill 

Free run was given to the imagination in + 


naming the different holes, for instance: 
fhe Blind Ditch,” ‘* Land’s Dnd,” “* The 


THE CHAMPION WOMAN GOLFER 

















Oaks “The Ideal,” ‘* Blasted Hopes,”’ | She holds a l r dr r u 
Ihe Goblet,” * Setting Sun,’ * Westward hand 

Ho,’’ and ** The Hoodoo,”’ The latter is Hole She droy } y 
No. 13, and it has been made in four strokes upon ¢t Bib 
by the woman champion of the club, Mrs. So v 1 
William Shippen, The Hoodoo includes a Sx leanly i 
hit-off over four fences, the railroad line, a Photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. on t t plo . n 
lane, and a miscellaneous assortment of and 

, » mal re a sarees Mrs. Harrison B. Moore. 
elegraph poles and wires. 
BE Sane ablest players of this club are Mrs won second championship honors at the ne Cl : 
“ yee ae n, Miss Bic ld, who has Car tournament just ended at Manchester, Mass. S} _ ‘ 
ried off many prizes; Miss Whitney, and wg R, C, Hooper holds the record on the , : — ; ; 

> nie < g « ( r e * : f . pleases her sweet w 
Miss Annie Howland Ford, who won the Essex links of making the fourth hole of : j pica _ : 

s’ golf cup presented by Miss Howland. 210 yards in two strokes, a record likely ' | And the poetry of her motion 

> > hee ot -_ oo id wf 8S a soothing rt of lotior 
Mi H. P,. Phipps is another skillful play to stand for some time. Among other mem- / : re A é . 1g S t of lotion 7 
ore , ah . bers of this club who play well are Mrs. so Calm bs : awe oy ae 
There is another set of links in New Jer- Prescott Bigelow, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- ‘ ie ep RS a getic skill 

ey conducted by women for women, al- gan, Jr., Mrs. Endicott, Miss Julia Bacon, ; 
though men are admitted as associate mem- and Miss Bullard. Mme. Bettini, Were thes ys of a ent Hellas, upon 
bers and allowed to play over the course. The West claims Mrs. H. C. Chatfield- die ee ee 
This is the Orange Mountain Golf Club, at ‘Taylor. She is a member of the Lake For- A few verses of the cleverly localized song A4n Olympic laurel chaplet, an honor and a 
St. Cloud. The Executive Committee are est Golf Club, Chicago, of which her hus- ®'® Sven: qd 


Mrs. Farr, Mrs. Henry Munn, Mrs. Henry band is President. She drives with a free A novice played, but his stroke was wild, But ideas of modern glory 





> 3 rdere 7; ro Are a journalisti tory 

Parish, Jr Mrs. D zlas binson, and P assy « ‘ t 2 4 And he almost murdered a caddy child; j ‘ 

irish, r., Mrs. Douglas Robinson ] and easy swing, and very far for a woman. Though his play was slow and his look was And a thi = lver lar ym pounded 
Miss Van Rensselaer. She is a fair putter, and particularly good mild 


* . in a vase, 
Some of the women who are frequently with the brassie on the green, And he tried to loft with his cleek, oh! ; : 


May you aever lose the skill co fi the 
emer nareens 3 varnene ' gutty from the sand 
May your graceful grasp of golf stick never 
leave your small tight hand. 
When your life has reached December, 
It may thrill you to remember 
You were once the champion golfer of the 
land 
James B. Connolly in The Golfer 





I 





A GROUP OF GOLFERS ON THE PIAZZA OF THE KNOLLWOOD CLUB. 


P Mra. Fiske. (nee Harper.) 
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MORRISTOWN HORSE SHOW. 
NE of the prettiest towns within 
a hundred miles of New York is 
Morristown, N. J. A site of 
great natural beauty among the 
wooded hills of Morris County 
has been improved by every 
J means which educated taste 
could suggest and unlimited money com- 
mand, and the result is Morristown, which 
has been chosen by hundreds of families of 
wealth and social prominence, either as a 
Summer home or a permanent place of resi- 
dence. Morristown is unique among com- 
munities of its size in the almost entire 
lack of commercial life. There is not a 
factory in the place, and if the population 
were dependent upon local enterprises and 
industries for support they would have but 
a poor living. Fortunately for them, how- 
ever, they are not, for poverty is unknown 
in Morristown, and the average wealth of 
the inhabitants is perhaps higher than 
that of any other community in the coun- 
try. 

Under such conditions it is quite natural 
that golf, polo, tennis, and other high-class 
sports should flourish in Morristown. The 
splendid macadamized roads that stretch 
away fo. miles in every direction, over the 
hills and through the valleys that form a 
landscape of rare charm, afford boundless 
opportunities for riding and driving, and 
consequently it is not strange that the dev- 
otees of the horse are almost as numerous 
as the inhabitants. Everybody keeps horses 
and finds one of the principal pleasures of 
life in their posgession and use. Two or 
three miles out of town is the magnificent 
stable the estate of H. McK. Twombly, 
which bas but few rivals in the country, 
and there are many others in the vicinity 
which represent large outlays of money 
and the employment of much time and dis- 
criminating taste in their development. 


on 


Among the residents of Morristown there Special prizes have been offered by Wheel- 
are many who have for several years been er H. Peckham, C. B. Mitchell, John a 
prominent exhibitors at the National Horse Waterbury, F. P. Olcott, Enos Wilder, 


Show at Madison Square Garden. This year 
they have decided to have a horse show of J. 
their own, and, although it is a maiden ef- 
fort, it great a success 


W. Ogden, Mrs. 


promises to be so G. Kip, F. M. 


that it will become an annual fixture. The H. P. Frothingham, E. T. | 
show is to be held on Thursday, Friday, and Mrs. Samuel Walter Taylor, 
Saturday, Oct. 7, 8, and 9, under the au- Nicoll, James T. Pyle, the Essex 





spices of the Morristown Field Club, whos¢ 
Board of Governors is composed of John R 





Brinley, Richard B. Lyon, W. G. Van Tas 
sel Sutphen, Richard B. Duyckinck, Elliot 
Smith, Richard H. Swartwout, and John lI. 

rbury The Executive Committee, 
W has charge of the details of the exhi 
t n, is composed of Mr. Smith, President; 











Mr. Shaw, Secretary, and Mr. Lyon, Trea: 
urer. 

About sixty well-known men who are 
either permanent or transient residents of 
t locality have consented to serve as Vic« 
Presidents of the show. Among them are 
ex-President Grover Cleveland, Vice Presi 
lent Garret A Hobart, Gov. John W. 
Grigg and Vice Chancellor Mahlon Pitney 

irday has been fixed as Governors’ Day, 
both Gov. Griggs and Vice President 


Hobart have promised to be present on that 
ix-President and Mrs, Cleveland 
en invited especially to attend, 


asion 


o have be 








und the managers are hopeful of securing 
eir presence 
rh cene of the exhibition will be th 
trotting track connected with th« 
establishment of Leander 8S. Sir 
it a mile and a half from the centre cl 
he town The grounds are provided with a 


e, grand stand, and spacious 























in every way well adapted 
The drive to the track i 
ent road, along which are 
ted rant houses of many wealthy 
i nded by beautiful grounds 
| alf hi n by trees and shrubbery 
ntrance » the grounds is between the 
and tf b C The pace outside Ss Bernardsville; 
ack and within the oval is a well-kept of wark, and the Mansio 
and the I i a w ded r Ww 
i iff is a beautiful background More than 200 horses have 
the various cla The ¢ 
pr r the show ntains ftt of H. McK. Twombly 
" i I f i off the honors in the 
I ] ich carriag Oo Dr. George 8. 
! ponies 1 harne I among the prominent 
polo ponies hunters und riage horses, and A. D 
I and elivery ti » will make 
I f about a dozer and roadsters Charles 
owned nardsville is likely to carry 
I x, r nd prizes with his hunters and jumpers 
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SUPT. JOHN H. LOGAN AND 


John 


I, 


Charles Pfizer, 


be 


“SILVER BELLS.” 
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are 





hac 
Gagnon and John Arthur will 
exhibitors of car 
Olcott of Bernards- 
a notable display of trotters 
Pfizer, 
off 


Hou 


n en 
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MAJOR TOT AND HIS DIMINUTIVE PONY. 


Union Counties, the classes are open to all. 
The total premiums amount to over $2,600. 


Hamilton McK. Twombly, Charles A. Hess, 
Waterbury, 
James G. Marshall, W. F. Wharton, George 
Stemler, Jr., 
i. Talmage, 
Benjamin 
Hunt, 
members of the Morris County Golf Club, 


CLUBHOUSE AT THE 


expected 


kney 


Jr., 


eve 


of Ber- 
a number of 
The 


display of four-in-hands will be one of the 
features of the 


best 


turnouts 


exhibition 


of that class are 


Many fine 
owned the 
vicinity, and the competition for first prize 
S. M. Wright of Philadelphia 


party 


will be keen. 
will drive over with a coaching 
enter his four in the competition. 


nies, 


afte 


shown 
rnoon, 


to mallet and 
which is expected 


MORRISTOWN TRACK. 


of tl 
at 
\ 


n 
try 
town 


e most interesting fe 

yn. On Saturday morning 

n this class will participate 

e Morristown Polo Grour 
el feature of the exhil 

ppearance of Major Tot, a 

dwarf, as an exhibitor 

a TI Major, who ha 
museurn tage throughout 


makes his 


He 











I Summer 


and 





one of 


it were photographe 


home 





ball, 








rer 
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on 
to prove 





in 


in 


ana 
Among 
the other entries will be those of Mr. Stev- 
ens of Orange, Dr. Leslie Ward of Madison, 
and several trom Bernardsville and Tuxedo 

There will be a fine exhibition of polo po- 


Friday 








be 


side 


day 






























Michael Donovan, a six-foo 
groom who recently arrived in Morristown 
from Lord Bantry’s estate in Ireland, and 
the big stallion King Walkill. The Major 
lacked sufficient strength to hold the pony 
still while the camera was snapped, and so 
John H. Logan, the 1 
Sire’s establishment 
other of the pict 

( 1 r nts 
yehir r Bell 2:21% I I 
Sire 
+ 
HERE AND THERE. 
4 religious lambake is the at I 
T ip in R ( 
ided $100 to r 
hool i 2 Methodist 
One f t r t x 
r nt 
P d pneu t 1 n ‘ ker f 
t le | 3 { pu t 
4 I I and 1end 
elf 
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feet he and with n an 100 
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test 1 al Lik t 
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READY FOR A TRIAL 


SPIN 
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FAMOUS FETES AT AMERICAN 
WATERING PLACES. 


EEING that you give a page to 
the splendors of the present 
Newport, and that Mr. Lorillard 
Spencer also issues an illustrat- 
ed pictorial full of the glories of 
the same present town, I am 
anxious to open a little book of 

mine, which will be of value in 1997—ac- 

counts written (at the time) of New- 
port dinners and festivals, a journal of 

“seventeen visits to Newport,” ranging 

from the beginning of time to the present 

moment. 

What a little snug town it was when I 
first saw it, in 1848, and long after, with 
only a few villas, stretching down on Belle- 
vue Avenue, from Beaulieu to Finisterre, 
the home of the Brewers! 

I open vaguely at the date “Aug. 21, 
1879,” and will go backward and forward 
as I pick out interesting items. The present 
rainy season makes this regord particularly 
timely, showing that St. Swithin was not 
born yesterday. 

*“* Monday evening was Mrs. Morton's great 
ball,” (the first Mrs. Morton, who was a 
Miss Kimball, and the house Fairlawn,) 
“and every one warted to go. To us who 
did go the journey was perilous, as the 
water came down on the top of the carriage 
like Niagara, and the wind nearly blew us 
over. However, the beauty of the house 
and the cordiality of the hostess, the charm- 
ine beauty of the débutantes and the per- 
fectign of the arrangements, made one for- 
get the howling night until it was time to 
go home. The cottagers who lived far off 
had fearful experlences.”” Col. De Lancey 
Kane had to take the reins and send his 
coachman down to feel for a bridge. Those 
who had to cross the causeway trembled 
as their carriages swayed to and fro. The 
fury of the wind shook their houses, threat- 
ening to demolish them. Altogether, it was 
a fearful night, and the beautiful tent which 
presented such an “Arabian Nights” enter- 
tainment at Mrs. Fred Stevens's, on Friday 
evening previous, and which was left for 
the next Friday, blew over and demolished 
the fairylike arrangement of festoons, 
Japanese fans, ferns, smilax, and pillars of 
ice, with vines growing over them. 

This idea was perhaps taken from an 
entertainment given by the Swedish Min- 





ister, at Washington, last Winter. They 
look like diamonds, these arctic pillars, 
when flluminated by a thousand lamps 


They cool the air and present a glacterlike 
effect when covered with vines They re- 
mind one of Switzerland as the glittering 
ice runs down into the green valley, thé 
crocuses growing at their feet. 

However, the howling storm did not con- 
it itself with blowing down the tent 
atone. Some of Mr. Charles H. Russell's 
fine trees went next, and there was in- 
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calculable mischief done to the flowers and 
greenhouses, 

However, by four in the morning the skies 
were clear, and Jupiter—the morning star— 
was smiling and Jaughing down upon the lit- 
tle world which he had helped to perturb, 
like a malignant, but handsome, giant. 

Tuesday was so glorious that all Newport 
went forth to see the sea, which was in a 
fine state of unrest. Some merman Byron 
was stirring up his fellows to utter the 
great poem of discontent. It was all so fine 
that one forgot the storm. 

The Town and Country Club held a meet- 
ing at Mr. John N. A. Griswold’s delightful 
house, to hear Mr. Atkinson read a paper 
on “ Distinguished Boys.” It was clear, 
original, and pleasing, giving us the stam- 
mering little Elia, Charles Lamb, the lame 
little Sir Walter, the handsome, unhappy 
Noel Byron, who, with true schoolboy in- 
stinct, cried when his master called out 
“Dominus” after his name. No schoolboy 
will forget what martyrdom that meant 
to the fourth form. The coming gibes of 
his schoolfellows struck on his prophetic 
soul. Mr. Atkinson said that “ Byron was 
half a philistine and half a poet.” I did 
not agree with this criticism, for I consider 
Byron very much of a whole poet. 

“ Lord of himself, that heritage of woe,” 
he showed his sense when he cried at being 
called “ Dominus.” But it was a good 
paper, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, always 
witty, said some pungent things about it, 
and declared that the next meeting would be 
at her house, and that some “ good girls” 
would follow the “distinguished boys” 
from which we hope that she is to read a 
paper herself. 

Capt. Candy, an eccentric Englishman, 
has made a sensation by riding his horse 
into the club! This gentleman, who is half 
a centaur, (on this occasion he forgot that 
he was not wholly one,) was on a polo pony, 
and suffering from the ennui of a rainy 
morning, accepted an invitation from a 
young man on the piazza, who said, *‘ Come 
in with your pony.” He immediately, in 
that spirit of practical joking and dare- 
devil courage which seems to possess a cer- 
tain class of young Englishmen, rode up 
a very shallow set of steps on the club 
veranda and off again. An hour after he 
was expelled by the older Governors, and 
has been severely criticised for a breach of 
etiquette. He apologized, and was reinstat- 
ed last evening. 

When people say that he would not have 
done that thing in his own country, I dis 
agree, for an eccentric Englishman will do 
anything in his own country if his fancy 
moves him that way. 

A very different order of Englishman 
is Mr, T. Bayley Potter, visiting Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field, who has a house here this Sum- 
mer. The great free trader enjoyed a lunch 
at Mr. FYield’s yesterday. Mr. C. H. Rus- 
sell, Mr. Morton, Gen. Potter, and the But- 
ler Committee met him. He made a neat 
little speech, and expressed his admira- 
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Portrait of George Bancroft. 
Dated June, 1863. 


tion for the Stars and Stripes, which 
he said he should dislike to have disappear 
from foreign waters. The Butler Commit- 
tee were entertained at dinner by Gov. 
Lawrence, Some foolish women were ask- 
ing “what they were here for,” when one 
of them answered, “ We are holding a com- 
mittee which will cost $10,000 to investigate 
an office which is worth $2,000,” 

There is a line of wrecks along the shore, 
Several fishermen lost their little all. 
Weeping women are sitting on the rocks 
lamenting the loss, and looking, perhaps, 
for some vestige of the frail boat which 
sailed between them and starvation. 

‘For men must work and women must weep 

While ine harbor bar is moaning! ’’ 

Many suggestions are made that these gay 
young gentlemen of Newport should get 
up tableaus and charades, by the proceeds 
of which they can buy a new boat for an 
old fisherman Mrs. Wheeler, the daughter 
of Gov. Lawrence, will superintend these 
entertainments. 

A young man, who wears a bracelet and 
is otherwise a very dilettante youth, saved 
a drowning man on Monday evening with 
splendid bravery and heroic self-forgetful- 
ness. This makes one think of the fop in 
history, and of the affectations which 
brave men enjoy. I met one of these mod- 
ern Vikings last evening faultlessly attired 
He took much pains to tell me as he was 
lolling in a chair that he was going to 
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Norway fishing, and that he always took 
a great deal of orange marmalade and his 
own tea with him, As he was as big as 
Siegrist, as strong as Thor, and as splendid 
as Amri, I was amused to hear him dilate 
on this attention to his little comforts. I 
knew he could subsist, if he chose to do 
so, for years on blubber and whale oil, and 
wrapped in a sealskin could sleep on an ice- 
berg all Winter. I thought of those heroes 
from whom he is remotely descended, who 
drank their mead out of the skulls of 
their enemies, while this fop measures the 
thinness of his tea cup to that of an egg 
shell, I imagine he carries along a bag as 
big as a writing desk with implements for 
cleaning his nails, but on occasion he could 
twist them into fish hooks with his one 
“Guy Livingston” right hand. 

Newport is one long panorama of luxury, 
healthy Summer pleasure, and dreamy de- 
light, and again, of the “ dolce far niente,” 
It is more what youdo not do than what you 
do do. I remember Channing’s beautiful trib- 
ute to it: “ Nothing ever did for me whaf 
Newport did; the rest, the rest, the repose! 
its romantic soft charm.” 

To all the memories of Queens Hythe, the 
little harbor, the French officers, those beau 
tiful hunters’ tactics, the chapter of Jewish 
history and beneficence, the old haunted 
houses, the princely merchants like Mal- 
bone, the three artists of renown, Stuart, 
Malbone, Staigg—the last I knew well. Miss 
Stuart told me she taught him to paint. 
Its banished prosperity and slumber of fifty 
years, to be awakened by this great wave 
of fashion and progress, all go by with 
me as 7 take the ocean drive and’ fill the 
sunset with strange figures from imagt 
nation 

An old friend told me yesterday that her 
mother, who was a de Wolfe, told her that 
she remembered well seeing the cargoes of 
slaves first brought in a slaveship! (the 
noble traffic of our Northern merchants!) 
allowed to cool their poor feet In the waves 
sitting along the wharves to try and forget 
the heat, the constraint, and the sorrow of 
the middle passage. She said their faces, 
which she looked at as a Iittle child, would 
haunt her to her grave 

Perhaps it will do us no harm to remem- 
ber that group, and, while we are rei g 
that the slave ship never comes to Newport 
now, to remember that everywhere ther: 
are suffering, cramped destinies and weary 
souls whom perhaps we may cheer son 
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So far from my little book! I will 
not quote much more from this one date 
except tosay that it shows us here how mu 
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From American Interiors,’’ by Charles W. 


had been many years before, but Mr. Ben- 
nett’s surpassed them all. 

The Duke of Beaufort had a bass before 
him which weighed forty pounds. He hadi 
caught it himself. It was dressed by Mr. 
Bennett’s chef, a man of fine feeling, who 
would have been capable of killing himself 
if the fish had not arrived, (at the picnic.) 
But there it was, “in the fish’’; inspiring 
many an amateur Izaak Walton to tell of 
his triumphs. Mr. Charles Strong brought in 
one from West Island weighing fifty-eight 
pounds, and frequently there is a capture of 
yne that turns the scale (or the scales) at 
100 pounds. West Island was then the scens 
(in 1879) of these scaly triumphs. 





a Hessian, from his native soil 
truction in a foreign brolil,’’ 





the Newport fish has to go down to New 
York to presented in the market, then 
returned to Newport, before he can be 
eaten. It is a very great shame. 

I find that I met a good amateur poet, and 
that my friead, Edward Tuckerman Potter, 
architect, musician, connoisseur, read a 
charming poem called ‘‘ The Soldan,”’ at Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe's. Mr. 8S. Hall Powell read 
a paper on the microscope, 

Shall I descend to a description of what 
dress was then? From philosophy and 
Bishop Berkeley to a “tale of gowns’’— 
what a descent! The gowns were awfully 
splendid according to my little yellow book 

“ A strawberry cream chintz and a Gaines- 
borough hat.”’ 

“A black silk with cuirass waist covered 
with gold, ay, a network of gold” or better 
still, ‘‘a pale blue India mull with white em- 
broidery."”" Sleeves were tight and trains 
were long, and there was a bustle of con- 
siderable dimensions, 

There was no Casino, and no lawn tennis 
There was much talk of this belle and that 








A New Silk and Lace Tea Gown, 
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DINING ROOM IN THE NAHANT VILLA OF GEORGE ABBOTT JAMES. 


beau. The words “snob and nob” rang 
loudly, and “ good form, and position, and 
bad lot, and no position,” all of which 
amused the Englishmen, They did not real 
ize tha. “position” meant more to an 
American than to any one else. 

As I turn over the pages of the little 
book I find accounts of dinners at Mr. Ban- 
croft’s, each a bit of history; lectures by Dr. 
Ellis, most delightful; many receptions, with 
dancing, beginning as far back as1857, when 
Brignoli sang with the beautiful Mrs. Yznaga, 
(mother of the Duchess Consuelo,) at the 
Bellevue—or was it the Fillmore? A lovely 
woman and a lovely voice! I did everything 
but mention places, very good about dates, 
my reminiscences (penciled down the next 
morning) fail to tell where I was at the 
moment. As I visited one dear friend in five 
different houses, this is confusing. 

But there is enough left to make a volume, 
and if this one unimportant season has held 
such keys to pleasant memories I hope that 
others may do better. I met President Ar- 
thur at Newport, (indeed, I once met Henry 
Clay there.) These may hold some agree- 
able surprises for those now living who re- 
member, and for those who like to be told 
of their ancesvors. 

One of my most agreeable reminiscences 
of Newport is a visit to Miss Catharine 
Wolfe, tho Baroness Burdett-Coutts of that 
period, and of New York. Not only had she 
then given a chime of bells to Grace Church, 
but her private munificence was so wonder- 
ful, so silent; her contributions to all 
worthy objects so magnificent, yet she 
found time to help poor and gifted girls. I 
find among my papers this allusion to one of 
them: 

“Heard at a musical party last night a 
fine contralto. It was that of Miss O’ Keefe, 
a protegée of Miss Catharine Wolfe, who 
has given her her musical education. It was 
a superb voice, reminding me of Antoinette 
Sterling. Frederic Clay says that he has 
not heard in London or Paris such amateurs 
as in New York.” 

Miss Wolfe went on spending her vast 
fortune well, and her beautiful house 
at Newport she had hoped would al- 
ways remain in her family, but, alas! 
its wealthy owner, her favorite nephew, 
chose to live abroad. Newport is no 
continuing city, and of the friends I 
knew first, no one is living in the same 
house in which he lived then, or, perhaps, 
only three houses are even in the same fam- 
ily. Death has taken many, many, but love 
of change has taken many more. How well 
I remember the beautiful garden parties 
given by Miss Fanny Russell at her father’s 
splendid place, where a perpetual, gorgeous 
supper-dinner-tea went on for hours of the 
golden afternoon! 

The glories of the first coach and four 
drive which I took with Mr. Fairman Rog- 
ers, when a coach and four was something 
very new in Newport! Ah! 

But, like the waves of the sea, these recol- 
lections overwhelm me, and I must stop, It 
is not, however, all flotsam and jetscn. 
There are still some gems and some beauti- 
ful seaweed in my little book. 

Prof. Fairman Rogers had what was then 
called (1879) one of the show places of New- 
port. It certainly was beautiful enough, 
within and without, to satisfy most peo- 
ple, yet I hear that it has been taken down 
and a finer house erected on the perfect site. 
There was—and is—a little dimple in the 
sea, as it caresses the shore, in front of 
this place, which is one of the most charm- 
ing things in Newport. This parlor was 
considered very pretty, even splendid, in its 
day. but fashions have changed—that tufted 
round seat is now relegated to the steam- 
boats. The papers have been full of the 





gorgeous entertainments given in this house 
by its present owners, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel of Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Wales had a very beautiful house 
full of exquisite china near Finisterre. 

I once heard a fine lecture by Dr. 
Ellis on Bishop Berkeley, In a room which 
was, I belfeve, modeled after their famou 
dining room in Boston. Certainly it was 
very full of china. I suspect this house r: 
mains unchanged. 

But one can see at a glance how fashions 
n household finishings and furnishings have 
changed in twenty years 

From Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's simple cot- 
tage, six miles out of town, full of “ plain 
living and high thinking,’’ from Mr. George 
Calvert's plain little bungalow in Catherir 
Street, where Rubens’s pictures hung on the 
walls, up to Beaulieu and Beachwood, the 
tance was even then great, but who shall 
cribe the distance between even those 
fine places and Mr. Ogden Goelet’s superb 
Italian villa, to the gorgeous ‘“ Marble 
House,” and to the unapproachable magnifi 
cence of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s splendid 
house, within and without, “‘ nous avons 
hangé tout cela!”’ 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
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MISS KATHERINE D. BLAKE. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake, the Principal of 
the newly organized evening high school 
for women, is the daughter of Lillie Deve- 
reux Blake, and is considered one of the 
brightest teachers in the employ of the 
Board of Education She was graduated 
from the Normal College several years ago. 
The exact year does not matter, for she 
does not look her age, and her eyes are as 
bright and her ambition as urgent as when 
she received her license to teach. Her first 
practical experience was in Grammar School 
No. 69, under Principal M. J. Elgas, the 
present Chairman of the Evening School 
Committee of the Board of Superintendents. 
She taught in various schools until three 
years ago, when she defeated Miss Julia 
Richman, after a close contest, for the 
Principalship of the new Grammar School 
No, 6. 

The scheme of the evening high school for 
women was perfected just before vacation, 
and School No. 50, in East Twentieth Street, 
was set apart for its uses. Miss Blake has 
been on duty nightly, receiving applications 
from prospective students and examining 
them as to their qualifications. The school 
was formally opened last Monday. Superin- 
tendent Jasper and several members of the 
Board of Education attended the opening 
exercises. There were nearly 300 pupils on 
register. 

The course of study is the same as that 
laid down for the Boys’ High School, and 
will include Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, bookkeeping, higher Eng- 
lish grammar, rhetoric and composition, po- 
litical science and American history, liter- 
ature and oratory, phonography, anatomy, 
physiology, and architectural, mechanical, 
and free-hand drawing. 

A class for almost any other course of 
study will be established if a petition for it 
signed by twenty-five names of scholars in- 
terested be presented to the Evening School 
Committee of the Board of Superintendents. 





The Thoughtful Mother. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Matilda, I wish you would ask that 
young Mr. Peters to have his cuff button 
replated.” 
“Why, mamma, what do you mean?” 
“They seem to leave black streaks on 
the back of your shirt waist every even- 
ing.”’ 


A GRUESOME TRYST. 

















The amber lamps at last, 
Exti hed through the Winter pa 
Swing on the bending rse 
Thou still in coils the bracken hid 
Its fronds beneath the ruddy m 
And blossom here is none besides 
The tangled bramble’s silver st 
That sullen winds as larges 
To show the warrior Winter's 
But precedes Spring’s triumphal car 


There dead if tissue, knit 
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A scattered hoard of fairy la 

Appears to be, and rolling near, 
Those void, frost-spangled acorn cur 

On moonlit ni ts, perchance, ma rv 
King Puck for goblets, when he sur 





Encircling with the fairy folk 
A giant mushroom’s sy 
Whilst from the cold, unruffled 

The dismal frogs 


tless curv 





their envy croak. 


A gibbet creaking bore its load 
Yonder, and made this lonely road 
In other days more desolate 
To travelers speec g o’er the scene 
But, if no masked gallant dare 
Enforce his claims with air serene, 

Nor, Doris, as your partner trips 
Here an impromptu minuet, 
One golden kiss, fearless of Fate, 
May I not ri 





from your lips? 


From The Pall Mall Gazet 





UPON A TIME. 


Love was a beacon fire 

That blazed and swirled 

Upon life’s topmost peak; 

I thought the world, 

Aflame with reat desire 

Went ringing with the joy it could not 
speak. 





Love was the song of song 
Heard in the night, 
Nerving the fearful blood; 
In the new light 
The world threw its wrongs 
And trumpeted the triumph of the good 











What was it all? A cloud 
Against the sun 
Now vanished utterly? 
The fire is done, 
The singer’s face is bowed, 
The world is gray with timeless misery 
Pall Mall Gazette 





Miss Katherine D. Blake. 


Principal of the Newly Organized Evening High 
School for Women. 












=| M. BARRIE, who is powerful and 
strikingly original as a novelist, 
and as such ranks with the fore- 
most in this era, is distinctly a 
minor dramatist. But his wit 
and humor serve him well in his 
playmaking, and he is never dis- 
tressingly conventional, even when he fol- 
lows the formulae of melodrama. His 
plays lack the emotional grip and substance 
of his books, and seem trifling in compari- 
son, but it must be said that if we had a 
play fit to compare with “ Sentimental 
Tommy,” for instance, we should be justi- 
fied iu bragging about the “ renascence of 
English drama.” 

Mr. Barrie is more successful as a play- 
wright than any other English novelist, 
(speaking now from the artistic point of 
view,) and in adapting to stage use ideas 
he has previously employed lovingly and 
with fine effect in his fiction, he shows him- 
self singularly modest and reasonable. He 
does not hold fast to his own creations, and 
consider them imperishable, inviolate, and 
sacred, as many lesser writers.are wont to 
do. He pours his old wine into the new 
bottles without bothering about the waste, 
with the easy confidence of one who knows 
where plenty of casks of the same good 
stuff are stored. And he mixes it, too, with 
obviously inferior but yet sound and ser- 
viceable stuff, knowing well that the repu- 
tation of his best vintage has been spread 
far and wide and will endure. 

This, on the whole, is a good quality in the 
novelist who turns playwright. For though, 
in the case of “The Little Minister,” a 
small minority of spectators must feel some 
disappointment because of its unlikeness to 
the novel bearing the same name and the 
playwright’s treatment in a facetious way 
of a subject that seemed so very serious to 
the novelist and his readers, yet even this 
minority, if not they more than others, 
must realize that the book, in spite of its 
dramatic quality, is essentially untheatrical. 
Its best elements would defy successful 
translation to the stage. A drama embody- 
ing the relations of gentle, loquacious Mr. 





Make-believe Gypsy in 


Ogilvie, with his secret burden of sorrow; 
patient, pious Margaret and their son, Gavin 
Dishart, with his stern, pure, humorless, 
heroic nature, would be heavy and dull. 
Such a character as Dishart is in the book, 
with his profound seriousness and excessive 
spirituality, would, like Arthur Dimmesdale, 
baffle both dramatist and actor. In the play 
this youthful clergyman becomes a mere 
man of common clay, good and sympa- 
thetic and influential because of his upright 
example and his eloquence, but no saint, no 
counterpart of the prophets, no subject for 
“ psychological study.” 

Then, too, we have outdoor life in a re- 
mote country, with splendid effects of tor- 
rent and tempest, and a fine, moving de- 
scription of wild gypsy revelry to stimulate 
the reacer’s imagination in the story; and 
we can have no good and satisfying equiva- 
lents for the like on the stage without sub- 
ordinating dramatic to purely pictorial in- 
terest. These, however, would not be so 
hard to realize as the nature of the Gavin 
of the book and the effect upon it of his 
irresistible love for an ‘‘ Egyptian woman,” 
who is viewed in that fearsome, hateful 
light in which the plain Scotch Covenanter 
ever sees the descendants of the Faas. It 
is doubtful if the original Babble, herself, 
could be put into drama seriously. It would 
be difficult to find miscelianeous audiences 
who could comprehend her complex nature. 

Mr. Barrie has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, however, in transferring to the 
stage the purely whimsical side of Babbie, 
as well as the humor and sweetness of her 
nature; her tragic side he has discarded al- 
together. She no longer suffers, except 
gently and wholesomely, for an hour or so. 
She has no memories and no forebodings. 
She tis not liable to the recurrence of savage 
instincts in her nature. She is, in fact, no 
longer a gypsy girl, trained and educated 
by a lecherous old peer to be his wife, but 
the daughter of an irascible but good- 
hearted old noble, bred as a lady, though a 
madcap and a romp in a mild way. Of 
course, the difficulty here is to understand 
why such a girl, out of pure mischief, 
should leave the castle by night, in dis- 
guise, to warn the weavers of the coming of 
the soldiers. It is a hazardous undertaking, 
or must be made to seem so for theatrical 
effect, and it is more than a joke to her, 
for she is very anxious not to be recognized 
after the deed is done. The motive of the 
play, therefore, is very weak. That this 
has not been strongly dwelt upon in the 
early “ notices’ of the newspaper critics is 
no proof that it will not be much talked of 
by that much larger critical public which 
is frequently more critical than the critics, 
and, it seems to me, sometimes more astute 
and more exacting. 

To influential critics of this variety Lady 
Barbara Rintoul’s propensity for lying will 





MAUDE ADAMS AS BABBIE, 


“The Little Minister.” 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD, 
As Dick Dudgeon in ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple.” 


seem a reprehensible trait, and one not 
quite consistent with a heroine’s nature. 
They also will wonder that only one obscure 
mole hunter in all Thrums, Joe Cruick- 
shanks by name, knows her face, while 
she obviously belongs to the Auld Licht 
Kirk instead of the ’stablishment, because 
her marriage to the minister is considered 
satisfactory by his most bigoted parishion- 
ers. Moreover, she goes out much among 
the poor, while not even old Nannie has 
ever seen her, and believes she is a gypsy. 

To me, however, these things are noti 

able only because of the rela iship of the 




















play to the novel in which there are no 
such inconsistencl« The people of the play 
belong to that realm of romantic comedy in 
which worldly ethics and mere commor 
sense do not prevail. The novel 

romantic. of irse, yet full 

ness of Scotch Presbyter 

exposition of the minister’ 

tween his Covenanter’s consci 

passion for the “ Egyptian woman” has 
positively tragic forc« In his play, as I 
have said, Mr. Barrie has been content to 
be a minor dramatist as he was in “ The 
Professor’s Love Story” and “ Walker 
London.” Butasa minor dramatist he Is in 
good compan) with Henry Fielding and 
Richard Steele, who were major and of un- 


dying renown in other walks of literature 
And I should hesitate to apply a term ) 








well-sounding and dignified as minor dr 
atist to many of the yacocters of contem 
porary stage pieces, who are to ay the 
truth, not to be classified 
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that she was perfectly fitted in her rdle, and 
that the role, too, though one of the most 
striking and grateful parts lately written 
for an actress, owed much to her. Perhaps 
so airy and mischievous a body seemed in- 
capable of feeling so deeply as to be moved 
by the appeal of the boy, Micah, whose 
er has “took to the drink” again be- 
of the gypsy’s conquest of Mr. Di- 
hart Still, this Babbie is clearly a creat- 








ir of m | ind we are not compelled to 

he ould not have returned 
w é ern to play the will o’ the wisp 
a honest intoxicated Dow had 





not caught her and undertaken to carry her 
into captivity 

Then comes the third act, which, In spite 
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asantly remini ant of 


manners and humor 
I clearly and 
english co 
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and is also the most effective, st 
re, and vital part f the play. Here 
e have the peppery and irascible father 
who is so easily i by the right per- 
yn the elf-ss -old-hearted, con 
mptuous heavy tl g tle, s« sac 
ng, honorable ) pert, eaves 
ropping, and ve lady’s maid; 
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ed, and 


leads admirably ur 


juence of in 
» a good climax. The motive here is the 


Scotch marriage, treated with gravity by 





Wilkie in “‘Man and Wife,” and by 
Her on in his play called “ Har 
vest,” more recently, in ‘“ Whit 
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J. W. Bonney, 


As Nero in ‘*‘ The Sign of the Cross.”’ 








the Academy. Mr. Barrie treats it with de- 
lightful humor and to good purpose. It saves 
his play, and, more than that, it makes it a 


noteworthy, if not a strong, or consistent, 
or powerful, drama. 
The artistic resource of the “star” is 


overtaxed for the first and only time in her 








scene of conflicting emotion in the climax 
of this act, in which Lady Babbie’s mind 
s in a whirl of bewilderment about the 
t es , her duty to her father 
her lov f and the just revealed 
act of her marriage. It is a good 
ene It the right scene in the 
right place. It seems easy to execute, but 
there are few actresses of this day who 
could sound all its notes dexterously and 
with charming effect. Miss Adams is de- 
ficient In technique, in voice, in facial ex- 
pression, (for the play of her features is 





Ysobel Haskins, 


In ‘‘ A Night Session "’ at the Manhattan Theatre. 
not of great variety,) but her personal 
charm does not forsake her. The women 
will call her cunning, which is, in the cir- 
cumstances, better than calling her blessed. 

For the last act nothing of vital import 
is left, except the carrying out of the plan 
to prove Gavin Dishart’s marriage to the 
gypsy binding, conceived in the fertile brain 
of Capt. Halliwell. But the acting of Miss 
Adams in the scene preceding the comic 
opera finale, and that of Mr. W. H. Thomp- 
son as Tammas Whamond, (who might in 
this actor’s hands be the larger and nobler 
Tammas of the book, so stern is his sense 
of duty, so austere his presence, so soft his 
heart,) and of Mr. Peyton Carter ag the 
other auld licht, who identifies Gavin's writ- 
ing as poetry because each line begins with 
a capital, keep it alive and stirring. 

As for the rest of the acting, Kate Ten 
Evck manifestly overacted in the role of 
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As Marcus in “‘ The Sign of the Cross.”’ 
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SCENE IN 


Marcus Superbus Declines Dacia’s Invitation. 
I 


Nannie on the first night, but her drollery 
was irresistible, and doubtless has 
struck the right key in later performances 
George Fawcett, as the soft-hearted, strong- 
armed brawler; Jessie Mackaye as his sol 
emn son, and Messrs. Jepson and Standing 
as the irate parent and the jilted lover, aré 
all satisfactory, while Robert Edeson is 
surely as pleasing and life-like as the little 
minister, though he is not very little, as an- 
other actor would be. This is not the Gavin 
Dishart of the book by any means, nor is 
it a very good part, except in the third act. 

We really owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Charles Frohman in the matter of “ The 
Little Minister,” for he has produdced the 
play here in advance of its London produc- 
tion, and it is, as I have said, a notable 
work, written by a famous man. It is 
gentle, whimsical, piquant, and pretty. The 
part of Babbie so well fits Miss Adams, ex- 
cept in its call for unusual virtuosity in the 
one scene mentioned, as to give the color of 
justification to the scheme to make her a 
star actress, She certainly has “ individu- 
ality,”” which is believed to count above 
everything else nowadays in acting and 
painting, and writing and preaching and 
plumbing, too. I do not suppose Mr. Barrie 
had Miss Adams in his mind in writing his 
play, but there are passages that impress 
the spectator strongly as being so well 
suited to her as to seem like personal prop- 
erty. 

The recurrence of “The Sign of the 
Cross” is a much more important event 
than it would be if the local stage was not 
now overcruwded with operetta, extrava- 
ganza, and plays of a higher class that are 
little more than dainty and pretty. There 
is danger of a surfeit of prettiness. Hap- 
pily, this week, we are to have “ The Phy- 
sician’” with Willard and “The Devil's 
Disciple’ with Mansfield, and both the 
plays and the actors are sure to be serious. 
“ The Sign of the Cross” is serious and ef- 
fective, and clearly belongs to the repertory 
of a house like the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre, where it is now on view. It satisfies a 
common ideal of the splendor of Roman 
life in Nero’s day and the sufferings of the 
early Christians, and it seems to me to fall 
only in the impossibility of its climax as a 
theatrical expedient. Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I never could derive any strong {illusion 
from the final departure of Mercia and 
Marcus hand in hand. Perhaps there are 


she 
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persons to whom the supposed sacrifice may 
I fancy, it seems a weak 
climax. That the boy Stephanus goes ou 
to the arena and is presently torn up by 
lions we are willing to believe, for the time 
being, for we see a vivid representation of 
his horrcr and fright and very human weak 
ness. But the calm sacrifice of Mercia and 
Marcus surpasses belief, and does not serve 
well in an acting drama. Marcus loves 
Mercia. He is rich and honored, she poor 
and desp.sed. He gives up rank and wealth 
for her sake. That is the sum of ‘ The Sign 
of the Cross."" This is not going again, su 
perfiluously, into a consideration of the lit- 
erary and artistic merits or defects of Mr 
Wilson Barrett’s dramatic setting of th 
conflict vf Christianity and Paganism 
Paganism of the modern sort, by the way 
triumphs Ir the new play at the Casino, 
which is Pagan through and through, and 
savagely splendid in both its audacity and 
its large, highly colored stage pictures. The 
Pell Str+et fantasy, with its really unique 
and charming ballet and its grotesque re- 
production of common street types, the 
Nancys and Bets, Artful Dodgers, and Poor 
Joes of this time and place, is as good in 
its way as the reckless idealization (or the 


seem real; to most, 


reverse, I’m not sure which) of Upper 
Broadway in ‘The Whirl of the Town.” 
The candy shop scene is not devoid of 


either beauty or fun. Mr. McClellan (or 
Hugh Morton, as he prefers to call himself) 
has a happy knack of turning out bright 
lyrics, and his verses are better than ever, 
but his prose dialogue is now interesting 
only because it denotes the growth of the 
malady that afflicts him—cynicism. I do 
not remember a really bright line in the 
spoken text, although I remember that Dan- 
fel Daly made a few seem funny by his se- 
pulchral utterance. There was plenty of 
laughter, but the loudest and heartiest was 
when two ladies of the ballet sat down un- 
expectedly in the act of kicking. 


Mr. Conried’s season of German plays at 
the Irving Place Theatre has begun auspl- 
clously and with promise of much aesthetic 
enjoyment. This house is conducted on the 
true artistic principle, after all, and though 
the scenic equipment and costuming there 
would not often suffice in one of the expen- 
sive Broadway theatres, still it is surpris- 
ing how well Mr. Conried can mount a 
play for a.short run when he makes a spe- 
celal effort. The acting, too, is sound and 
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1 pol man What your name? 


Prisoner—Ch-ch-ch-ch-ch-ch-ch 


policeman)—What is the man 


*oliceman—Yer Honor, I think he must be 


s=harged with soda wather! 


Rooke, 


Irene 


As Mercia in **‘ The Sign of the Cross.’"’ 
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THE EPIC OF THE COWBOY.* 


OULD the reader understand 
the cowboy and why he exults 
in his calling, let him read Mr. 
Hough’s volume. Mr. Hough 
explains his condition in a sin- 
gle sentence, anthropological 

’ tn its bearings: “He rises in 

the morning with his ‘ fists full of strength,’ 
exulting in the sheer animal vigor of per- 
fect health, the greatest blessing that can 
come to anv man. The cow puncher is a 
survival,” The condensed epitomes of cult- 
ure may toil on and know that they are 
the furthest departure from the original 
animal, and that a perfect physical life has 
its incomparable enjoyments, which they 
may never understand. The soldier, sound 
in body, when food for himself and forage 
for his horse are plentiful, wants nothing 
more on this earth. It is atavism, the re- 
turn to the original type, which gives un- 
conscious delight. The old Adam has come 
back once more in the cowboy. 

Mr. Hough's volume differs from other in- 
numerable books treating of the same topic 
because there are no exaggerations. The 
subject itself is so replete with personal ad- 
venture that there never was any occasion 
for inserting misrepresentations. The rodo- 
monting cow puncher belongs to the stage 
or the comic paper, and never found a place 
on the plains. Such a personage does not 
figure in this volume, and yet the man 
himself, far removed from civilization, 
whose life has been one of “camps and 
marching,” is a creature apart, and maybe it 
was nigh on to impossible not to give him 
over somewhat to the realms of romance. 

Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, the editor of the 
series to which Mr. Hough’s volume be- 
longs, tells us, for the better understanding 
of the volume, to “ disabuse ourselves of 
illusions,”” but the cowboy’s natural pictur- 
esqueness cannot be exactly dismissed. He 
never was the “ gaucho” or the “ vaquero.” 
The cowboy rose immensely higher than 
they, for he is “the most gallant modern 
representative of a human industry second 
to very few in antiquity.” The very begin- 
ning of this man may have been found in 
the Mesopotamian plains, when cattle were 
first herded. The modifications of to-day 
are due, as far as the cowboy is concerned, 
to his newer environments; but’still he was 
always distinctive 

Mr, Hough treats this difficult character 
in the proper, natural manner, and leaves 
to others, with ‘unscrupulous pens,”’ the 
rating of the cowboy “as an embodiment 
of license and uproarious Iniquity.”’ 

The cowboy still exists in the far-distant 
lands west of the Missouri; but he Is al- 
ready “receding into the shadows of the 
past. The cattle he once rounded up, the 
wild descendants of an Andalusian stock, 
born in Texas, and driven northerly, have 
lost their savagery. The animal has en- 
tered into ‘‘ the ways of civilization,” and, 
as Mr. Hitchcock remarks, “ the long trails 
have been blocked, the ranges traversed by 
barbed wire, and tre superb freedom of the 
unknown plains is exchanged for the 
bounds and limits of exact ownership.” A 
ranchman may no longer, with a land title 
to, say, 150 acres, give his cattle a range of 
500,000 acres The cowboy was born be- 


cause he was wanted. His mission no 
longer existing, he is to pass away. Physi- 
ly, man and horse are described as a 








Vestern artist has modeled them: 

“ He stood straight in the stirrups of his 
heavy saddle, but lightly and well poised. 
A coil of rope hung at his saddle bow. A 
loose belt swung a revolver low down upon 
his hip. A wide hat blew up and back a bit 
with the air of his traveling, and a deep 
kerchief fluttered at his neck. His arm, 
held lax and high. offered support to slack 
reins so Httle needed in his riding. The 
small and sinewy steed beneath him was 
alert and vigorous as he.” 

Where stretched the first Long Trail? It 
traversed Texas, curled as would a twist 





ng rape over the Indian nations, and 
we as far West as Utah and Nevada, and 
ha too, its Eastern turn, toward Missouri 
Iowa, and Illinois. It went over the Bad 
Le wound through coulees and fiat 
I Who first made the very begin- 
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ning of this Long Trail? 
Quien sabe? In old 
Mexico, it may be, that 
one José Montero, as 
good a name as another, 
first drove his “ clean- 
limbed, muscular, broad 
of horn, lean of flank, 
wild cattle from his 
ranch. Somebody out- 
side wanted beef, and 
tanners hides. And it 
may be that many a 
vaquero in the long 
past reddened the Long 
Trail with his blood. 
But in time the nomad- 
ic and warlike days 
passed. 

When Texas became a 


part of the United 
States certain obvious 
phenomena of nature 


were at once recognized, 


Take a Texan steer, 
bred and born there, 
carry him _ northerly, 


and the same grass that 
fatted the buffalo would 


improve the gaunt 
flanks of the Southern 
beast. On the sun- 


cured grasses, the succu- 
lent buffalo grass, or the 
gamma, or mesquite 
growths, a Texan steer 
of 500 or 600 pounds 


would rapidly increase 
in bulk fully 33 per 
cent. Here was business, and an easy way 


of making money. As early as 1857 Texas 
cattle were driven to Illinois. Then the cat- 
tle driving went on and on, until the civil 
war broke it up. Now came the time when 
Texas, with no outlet for her stock, had 
pent up within her domain a million head 
of horned animals, which had “ no ‘actual 
or determined value.”” The war over, then 
there burst forth this overwhelming mass 
of beef and hides. In 1886 there were 250,- 
000 cattle sent from Texas on the Northern 
Trail, and five years later 600,000 cattle. 
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The author gives interesting details of 
the ranches in the South and in the North, 
and the differences of the product, which 
is the animal. There were certain marked 


variations in the speech, manners, and hab 
its of the ranch occupants Here is a d 
scription of the cowboy’s etiquette, applica 


ble to Texas or Montana: 

“The habit or the etiquette of the cowboy 
is not to talk. He is silent as an Indian 
The ranch boss is the most taciturn of all 
The visitor, when he comes to take his de 
parture, if he is acquainted with the ways 
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and the etiquette of ranch life, does not 
think of offering pay, no matter whether 
his stay has been for days, weeks, or 
months. If he be plainsman, and not a 
‘pilgrim,’ ne matier whether he be hunter, 
ranchman, or horse thief, he simply mounts, 
says ‘So long,’ and ridés away. The tacli- 
turn foreman says ‘ So long,’ and goes back 
to work. The foreman’s name may be 
Jim, never anything more’ about the place 
and among his own men. On the neighbor- 
ing ranges or at the round-up he fs known 
perhaps as the ‘Foreman on the Bar Y.’ 
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ne of th owboys o Bar Y may be 
nosed to have com from Texas r 
ne Southern cattle country. The foreman 
uy once have lived in Texas. It 1ot eti 
quette to ask him. It 1 ertain that ! 
1 good cowmar 
The true Southern ranch and it utf ar 


employed on the 
Mexicans, or 


owboys 


tfit ire 





rreasers,’ a all Mexicans are called by 
American inhabitants. Their h- 
iked hats, tight trousers, and red s es 








make them pic 
ects. Th 
not speak any 
being popularly’ sup 
posed to be too lazy 
learn it. The spe 
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puncher, on the oth 


men do 
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in common 
conversation ma 
Spanish words are met 
permanently en t 
upon the local ngue, 
and used in preference 
to their English equiv- 





























alent For instan 
one rarely hears the 
word . - - 
usually n a 
Spanish ‘si.’ The 
numerals, one, 
&c., are u ally spo 
in Spanish, as ur 
dos, &c. A hor 
nearly always led 
caballo, a man 
hombre 1 woman 2 
‘moharrie, ’ (mujer.) 
Ev cattle are some- 
tin called vacas, 
though this is no 
usual. The cowman of 
any range cli l 

to. the N n 
‘cow’ the 
horned creatures in h 
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From ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy.”’ 


ing ‘water.’ The Spanish diminutives are 
in common use In the English speech of this 
region, as chico, chiquito. The cowboy will 
speak of the ‘carvieyah’ or ‘ carvieyard’ 
(caballado) instead of the ‘horse herd.’ 
One hears poco tiempo instead of ‘ pretty 
soon,” and this expression, as coming from 
a native he will learn all too well, as also 
the expression mafiana, (to-morrow,) which 
really means ‘maybe some time, but prob- 
ably never.’ 

In the Northern ranch methods and ways 
were under modification. Jim, who is now 
foreman, is thus presented: 

“ With his employer, Jim is 
as honest and faithful as 
any man that ever breathed. 
In his conversation he Is pict- 
uresque and upon occasion 
volcanic in speech. In his 
ways of thought he is sim- 
ple, in his correspondence 
brief. It was perhaps this 
same Jim, foreman of the 
T Bar, who wrote to the 
Eastern ranch owner the 
quarterly report, which con- 
stituted for him the most 
serious labor of the year, 
and which is said to have 
read as follows: 

“*Deer Sur, we have 
brand 800 caves this roundup 
we have made sum hay po- 
tatoes is a fare crop. That 
Inglishman you lef in charge 
at the other camp got to 
fresh and we had to kill him 


Nothing much has hapened 
sence you lef. Yurs truely 
Jim.’ ”’ 

Every season changes the 


condition of the cattle: 

* Life and death are in evi- 
dence together upon the 
range in Spring. These lean 
cattle, their rough hair blow 
ing up in the wind, are the 
vals. The range is no 
for weaklings, The cow 
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the Cow 
er, who is no weak 
rides along over th 
range, guessing at the pro 
portior rvival in the herd, estimatins 


the outfit will brand a 
oon to begin, figuring on how 

ttle have drifted in on thi 
inge during the last storms of 

















the Winter. His eye catches with trained 
pre ion the brand of each animal he sees. 
He is ervant of every detail connected 
with he rides along, uncon 
lous of , his arm high and loose, 
h to the bi stirrups, bh 
body from up supple and swing 
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before him. This wide book is his, and he 
knows it well rhe » larks t r and 
f from in front of him low along the 
ind por ro ahead, and 
I hatter fr their mounds. If 
makes a 1 from 
rat h e out fre 
te juar to } le in 
tl thigt ti t ten, and th 
oath leaps to his lips as he strik 
t pur to t flank, and ask 
the picturesqu of the plain 
-onnected w 
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A CONTEST 
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be a 
cloudburst, 
out of dried-up river be 
alkali flats of 
1. Through it al ver it 
er ride phil 


him 


flame up into s 


there rain, it is a tem 


which make 
is, and 
slimy 
th 


a 
into se 


} 
all 


it 


finter on the r 
Winter, the 


rthern range, 
work onf the cov 
lone. At times he must le 
2 partial way at least, to 
of the cattle, to see whether any 
box cafions from which they 
driven, to see whether any are 
the dar sudden 
ride, he well pre 
Many men have gone 
Winter who never 
cabin. Their rough 
not much 
return from out 
that may set in 
ur’s warning Each man 
ywn life to save that .f 
man knows how futil 
The whole atmosp! 
i cutting drift of icy 
n which the breath is 


drawn but in 

and that only with face down wind. 

t of clothing does not suffice, and 

even the buffalo in stop the icy 
ll that thickens the blood into sluggish- 
and make lrowsy every vital energy. 
snow covers the trail of the wanderer 
winds his burial sheet about him and 
him from hope, even before death has 

to stop his last feeble, insentient ef- 

te struggle on. But all the men know 
vay to look—down wind somewhere, 

uld have been in no other direction. 
lying, a long, shapeless blot on 
his clinched hands over his head 
the snow and the thought of 
ith, in seme little coulee miles and miles 

m where the blizzard caught him.’ 

To the cowboy’s horse Mr, Hough devotes 
most interesting chapter. The distin 
tions between cayuse, broncho, and mustang 
re given After the wild creature is 
broken and learns his business, he Is exactly 

he horse wanted: 

‘It learned to follow the herds of cattle 
with a vast touch of superiority in its tone 
It would plunge to the mill of a round-up 
and follow like a bird each turn of a run- 
steer, cheerfully biting its thick hide 
jump, and enjoying the fun as 
the rider. It would travel hour 
hour across the wavering and super- 
i sands of the desert country, not 
omplaining about water, and willing to 
make its living at night by picking at the 
short grass of the hard ground in the Sum- 
mer, sometimes living on browse in Winter, 
ind never, in the early days, even knowing 
a taste of grain. The Texas herds that 
up in the early days would at first 
nearly starve before they would eat corn or 
This cow horse never had a groom- 
ing in all its lHfe, and if touched by a 
currycomb would have kicked the groom to 
leath In a moment and then broken down 
the corral. Its back was sure to be sore, 
and temper ordingly a trifle uncer 
it would go its journey and do its 
stint and take what nature gave it. Its 
rough rider had small apparent love for it, 
but would occasionally slap its side with a 
rough gesture of half regard after some 
long ride, when it stood, tucked up and 
steaming, panting with the fatigue of the 
work. No blanket ever covered it after 
the hardest ride, and in Winter it had no 
shelter but what it could find fcr itself. 
Hardier than a steer, and with more intel- 
ligence, it would live where cattle would 
starve to death, pawing down through the 
snow ané getting food while the horned 
herds were dropping of starvation all about.” 

The branding of the calves is thus graph- 
ically described: 

“A man approaches with a glowing iron 
fresh from the fire, and clasps this, hissing 
and seething, upon the shrinking hide. A 
malodorous cloud of smoke arises from the 
burning hair. The iron cuts quite through 
the hair and fullinto the hide, so that the 
mark shall never grow over again with 
hair. A piteous baw! arises from the little 
animal—a protest half drowned by the rush 
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From ‘* The Story 


OF RACES 


of mingled sounds about. 
trims out with a sharp knife the re- 
quired slice, if any, which is to be taken 
from the ear or dewlap to complete the reg 
istered mark of the owner In a moment 
th alf is released and shoved to one side 
to rejoin its mother, who mutters at its in 
and licks it The « 
tands with 1 spread apart ick 
and dizzy, indisposed move, and shorn 
for many days of much of its friskine 
Mother and calf alike are hustled out of the 
way. The tally man calls ‘Bar fT, 
ealf.” Another calf is: by this time coming 
kating up to the fire, and again the iron is 
sing. Meantime the hubbub and the tur 


Meant'me « ‘hird 
man 


juries soothingly. 
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similar size and excellence, 
and the whole buried under 
a bed of hot coals. In this 
way the middle steak re- 

s all the juices of its 
double envelope, and offers 
a morsel which might well 
be appreciated by a man 
less hungry or more par- 
ticular than the tired cow 
puncher. A pound or 
of ef, with some tinned 
vegetables, taken with a 
quart or so of coffee, and 
the cow puncher is ready 
to hunt his blankets and 
make ready for another 
day He does not work on 
the efght hours a day 
schedule, but works during 
the hours when it is light 
enough to The light 
the day may find him 
some miles from where the 
cook's fires are gleaming, 
and the swift chill of the 
night of the plains may 
have fallen before his jog- 
ging pony, which trots now 
with head and down, 
brings him up to the camp 
which for him, as much as 
any place on earth, is 
me.”’ 
But 
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wget, 
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other 
and terrible ones 
cattle have been 
sky is fairly clear. The stars 
and yet the distance there 
ome few black clouds just rising over 
horizon. The experienced foreman be- 
ha u udden storm brewing 
is an us mist, and the cattle 
uneasy The cowboys have been 
riding around the herd, calming 
with their weird singing Jim the 
is watchful. He sees the rising bank 
yud, and now he hears the muttering of 
distant thunder Cattle are subject to 
and when they are once started It 
1 impossible to stop them. Jim can 
it no longer. Then he bawls out: 
imble out, fellers! Git up! There’s 


there are 


rded. The 
shining 
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THE HORSE-HERD. 


moll increase, until all seems again lost to 
chaoa, raut cro the ground in 
many directions. The cutting ponies pant 
and sweat, rear and plunge. The garb of 
the cow puncher now one of white al- 
kali, which bangs gray in his eyebrows and 
mustache, Steers bellow and run to and 
fro. Cows charge on their persecutors, 
amid confusion and great laughings. Fleet 
yearlings and young cows break away and 
run for the open, pursued by cowboys who 
care nct how or where they ride. The dust 
and the lowings and bellowings and run- 
nings wax until all seems hopeless. Yet all 
the time the irons are busy; all 
the time the calves are sliding 
up to the fire; all the time the 
voice of the tally man is chant- 
ing, and all the time the lines 
of figures are growing longer 
on his grimy pages.” 

The work over, the cowboy 
takes his well-earned rest. Cooks 
and teamsters have prepared 
the camp, and the _ evening 
meal is ready: 

‘The cook has prepared abun- 
dance cf food for these hard- 
working men, whose constant 
exercise in the fresh air gives 
them good appetites. In the 
menu of the round-up fresh beef 
is sure to figure, and beef of 
the best sort running in the herd. 
It makes no difference whose 
brand js on the animal desired 
for the mess; if wanted, it is 
forthwith roped, thrown, and 
butchered. In the old days no 
account was kept of the round- 
up beef, but of later days the 
owner of an animal killed for 
beef is usually credited with it 
on the round-up books. Some- 
times, when time and oppor- 
tunity offer, the cow puncher 
has for his dinner a dish prob 
ably unknown elsewhere than 
on the range, and not cormmon 
there. A choice bit of ‘ porter- 
house’ steak, cut thick, 
placed between two steaks 
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ht, rubbing their eyes. They see 
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hear the steady roar of the thunder ap 
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and little particles of dust go whirl- 
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The sky lightens queerly, that 
jects may be faintly seen, men riding along 
the edge of the herd, keeping the cattle 
back and closing them up. Sounds of a con- 
fused sort come from among the cattle, 
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1.—Skylight and Gallery Over the Main Dining Room. 2.—The Library. 3.—Capt. H. Englehart. 4.—The Engine Room. 5.—A View of the Drawing 
Room. 6.—Capt. Stoermer of the New Steamship Kaiser Friedrich, Who Accompanied the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse to Port. 7.—The Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse Entering Her Slip at Hoboken. 8.—August Rabien, Chief Steward. 9.—The Smoking Room. 10.—Purser A. Tielbaar. 
11.—Group of Steerage Passengers on the Fore Deck. 12.—Director Bremermann and the Ship’s Officers at Dinner After the Ship’s Arrival. 


THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD COMPANY’S NEW STEAMER KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE, THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP AFLOAT. 








THE DRY GOODS CLUB. 

% EVPRAL months ago several dry 
goods merchants and some 
newspaper men identified with 
trade journalism decided that a 
new luncheon club was a neces- 
sity in the wholesale dry 
goods district. These gentlemen 

formed the nucleus of what is to-day the 
Dry Goods Club, with its elegantly appoint- 











omas 8S, Fuller, 


President Dry Goods Club, 


ed apartments in the sky-scraping Will- 
iams Building, southwest corner of Broad- 
way and White Street. 

There were existing in the immediate 
neighborhood at the time several other din- 
ing clubs, which in recent years have be- 
come a feature of New York's commercial 
community But there was none that stood 
distinctively for the important wholesale dry 
and it was owing to this reason 
that the new club was organ- 


goods trade, 
principally 
ed. 
Although the Dry Goods Club does not 
onfine membership to merchants in the line 


f business which its name implies, yet it 
a fact that a majority of members are 
onnected with that branch of mercantile 
lif The Dry Goods Club is the third of 
merchants’ luncheon clubs in the vicinity of 
wholesale dry goods market The old 
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kK. J. Swords, 
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est of these is the wealthy and conservative 
Merchants’ Club, now occupying luxurious 
quarters in of the New 


the new building 





a ert 


James Alexander, 


Secretary Dry Goods Club 


York fe Insurance Company, 
corner of Broadway and Leonard Street. 


southe 


Next in point of age is the Arkwright 
Club, with its well-equipped rooms in the 
Mutual Reserve Building, northwest corner 


of Broadway and Duane Street. This club 
adopted a popular form of constitution, but 
when the Dry Goods Club was established 
there were many members of the Ark- 
wright, engaged in the dry goods line, who 
resigned to become patrons of the new club. 
Up to that time there had been a considera- 


in Building, at West imong the up-to-date novelties south of 
Broadway and Beach Street, and again theatre district. The lad lining 
there was a waiting list. Now it is the case ire situated on the eleventh floor, 
that the Dry Goods Club has the waiting looking the North River. These apartmé 
list are so situated that they the 
rhe accommodations are commodious, the tire rear of the lite larm 
club occupying two extensive floors and a lecorations are in ft tone ens 
roof garden, thus giving a bird's-eye view lows, and whit rn I is bir 
of Manhattan Island and Greater New York, eye maple, and d at rtains frame 
1s well as affording a panoramic view of the perspective 
urrounding country for miles A beautiful The main dinir ull unique ir 
quisitene I ated in poe ) 
fects, being in re ‘rea ind gr 
The prevaili yle fter tt Emy 
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QUARTERS IN THE DRY GOODS CLUB. 


ble waiting list of applicants for member- scene is preset 

ship in the Arkwright. The Merchants’ Club rivers, the majes 

had reached its limit. Lower Hudson 
About that time the Wool Club was opened The dining c 


the Wool Exchange 











PRIVATE DINING ROOM IN THE DRY GOODS CLUB. 
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THE LADIES’ DINING HALL IN THE DRY GOODS CLUB. 


J. Swords ° to be a permanent position. The cuisin 3 it is the jinrikisha men that the Am 
ybert Martin, 8S. B all that could be desired, and the y tourist sees the most of in the cities and 
sins, John T. William lars attendance of members and friend byways of Japan, and the sympathy of ten 
Smith, G . Thomas, evidence of that fact. er-hearted travelers is frequently aroused 

’ Schneebeli . J. Foll rhe club has engaged H. L. Boughton, the yw these human beasts of burden. 
as Potts, H. I inds, J. Alex artist, to superintend tl arrangement of The carrying of the jinrikisha or se 
Pediow, W. J Brandon, J. W lecorations, wall han 3, draperies, é chair is concededly detrimental to health 
Kk His. work in the club rooms has eli ( i I » are Japanese men who have fol- 
rable criticism. lowed that laborious calling for a quarter 
x H > ~ of a century. Such men, however, are bent 
Rounds, B. J. Sw is, and J. Alexander i = and ill-shapen in figure, stunted in mind, 
The Me f I Yommittee has Thomas JINRIKISHA MEN IN JAPAN. and victims of heart disease or pulmonary 
Hope « 1 nan, and G. L. Thoma R There are about 200,000 jinrikisha men in iffections. An American who toured through 
Martin, W. J trandon, and G. T. Smith Japan, and nearly 1,000,000 other persons Japan about a year ago, says that but 
The iditing Committee is represented by who earn their living by pushing or hauling little regard is ever paid to either the feel- 
Chairman; Thomas Hope, carts or by bearing burdens on their backs. ings or the sufferings of the jinrikisha men. 
rkpatrick. Much of the hard labor, such as the loading Excepting some American or European 
only open for business little of vessels and the handling of heavy rail- travelers, those who ride in the jinrikishas 
in one month, the Dry Goods Club road freight, is done by women, who wear have no more mercy on the man-horse than 5 
established for itself what would seem tight blue cotton trousers and tunics. But the ordinary man or woman has for a quad- LILIAN ROBINSON in 
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AUNT BETSY. 


BY MURRAY EYRE. 

COLD southwester blew hard 
into the bay, and hurried the 
waves of the incoming tide be- 
fore its blast; higher they rose 
and higher, till their angry 
manes gleamed white against 
the dark cloud lower, before 

they broke into a shriek along the pebbled 

shore. 

Aunt Betsy’s armchair was drawn close 
to the window, and she sat gazing appre- 
hensively through its misty panes. 

“"'Tis a dirty night,” she remarked. “A 
dirty night ‘ith a ‘eavy ground sea run- 
ning! Ess! ess! I know et es.” 

She turned round to us and repeated with 
an air of superiority, ‘I know et es!”’ 

I got up and looked through the window 
out on the deserted promenade, where the 
lamps flickered dismally and reflected them- 
selves dimly on the wet black asphalt. Then 
facing her, I nodded vigorous assent. 

I lit two candles and put them on the ta- 
ble; she watched me reproachfully, and, 
turning to the window with a sigh, asked: 

**Goin’ to put the blinds down en?” 

Aunt Betsy never sits in the upper rooms 
unless there is a storm or some unusual 
excitement in the bay. At such times for 
sixty-five years she has sat there. In the 
early years often with a baby in her arms, 
straining her eyes to watch for the 
“Cap'n.” In due course he gave up the sea, 
but still she watched and thought of her 
sailor boys who had gone to foreign parts 

Cap’n and boys all lie up in the church- 
yard now, and Aunt Betsy’s eyes are dim 
with age and tears. 

“‘Ah,” she said presently, ‘“‘et gives me 
the miserables ""—and turning to us again, 
she smiled apologetically. 

‘I can’t offer to ’elp ee, my dear, but 
time was I could sews as well’s the best 
f ‘em 

‘Law, when I was up to shop the shirts 
I ‘ave made! There was th’ Admiral’s shirts 








STILL SHE 


i double frill down the front. Ess, ess! 
ind Mrs, Tonkin up to shop ud always say 
No one can’t do un like ee, Betsy.’ 
‘Hers dead and gone, too, dead and gone! 
seen ’em all go—ninety-two next birth- 

















lay Ess, ess! a deaf old ‘ooman no good 
to nobody! 

‘I don’t know ef ever I told ee 'bout the 
»ffer marriage I ’ad when I was up to 
shop? I feel’s ef I must talk to-night to 
k » from thinking 

"Ee was n’old gent 1 r d fr 
business in London, ad t 

ldsmith, and 'ad made ’es fortune. B 
native of Cornwall, ‘ee < to H 
ton to see ‘es ‘ome there, ar e to 
Penzance from there from iriosity to 

town 

’Ee sees me first one Sunday morning 

less me,’ ’ee says to ’es landlady, ‘ what 

young 'ooman’s nam 
Landlady told im my name was Betsy 


an, and ’ow as I worked up to Tonkin’ 





her married?’ says ’ee. ‘No,’ says 
ady; ‘her’s not married.’ 
Lunnor € my 
udy of and 
I verythink a 
r ‘art I never 
n the ’o I 
was n’old in, 
id) ld me a 
i ’nd wr th 
tw I A ec 
7 vy el i 
1 ed vas 
Y t oul if 
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“* What,’ says I, ‘marry n’ol4 man?’ ADVERTISEMENT. ADVERTISEMENT. 
“‘ But I took th’ letter to Mrs. Tonkin, ‘nd PLP AAPLPP LED OLLIE PPL DEPP ALLL PLL SS CELLED LALLA NLA AAA rabies 
she says: 


““* Coorse ye’re goin’ to ave ‘im, Betsy?’ 

“* Why, no,’ I says, ‘’ave n’old man? Not 
me.’ 

“* Well'’n, Betsy, you be silly! You'll nev- 
er get t’offer like et again.’ 

“*T’m not goin’ t’ave n'old man, no!’ (I 
wasn’t engaged then, but I used to go out 
‘ith the Cap’n when 'ee was ome from sea— 
‘ee was mate then under Cap’n Tregar- 
then.) 

** Silly,’ says she again. 

“*Mrs, Tonkin,’ says I, ‘do ee remember 
the old "Merican who came ’ome from New 
York, ‘im as built Brown’s Folly? ‘He 
built et for ’er as was to be ’es wife ‘ee told 
everybody. ’Ee looked after th’ buildin’ 
‘isself, ‘an ’ee told th’ workmen to put good 
large room en et for th’ nursery. 'Twer'n’t 
no secret who ‘ee meant t’ave. An’ Mrs. 
Tonkin, when time came for askin’, what 
was et you said? 'Twas, “No, marry n’old 
man, no.”” ’Nd I ain't goin’ t’ave n’old one 
neither.’ 

“* You're silly girl, Betsy! '"Nd you'll live 
to be sorry for et.’ 

‘**T suppose, Mrs. Tonkin, you've lived to 
be sorry for not ‘aving the rich. 6ld ’Meri- 
can gentleman?’ 

***No,’ says she, gettin’ red, ‘I-'aven’t 
done no such thing; but you’re a silly all 
the same.’ 

“So I wrote th’ letter to say, ‘No, f 
cuddn’t think et, thanking ‘im kindly for 
askin’. 'Nd th’ other guris in shop kept 
sayin’ they wished they'd ‘ad the chance. 

“I was sitting 'ith my sister Ann very 
early next morning, doing my own needle- 
work, (we ‘ad to get up early to do et, 
‘cause I was up to shop all day.) There 
came knock at th’ door. Ann gets up ‘nd 
opens et, 

“*Does Miss Betsy Willan live ‘ere?’ 
Says some one. 

ss, she do,’ says Ann. ‘Can I see 
her?’ says ’ee. '"Nd in walks th’ old gentle 
man as made me th’ offer, 
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NOW READY FOR THE 


FALL AND WINTER 


Our latest Creation in 
Hair Dressing, 


THE CLEO COIFFURE, 


A most beautiful and 
striking method of ar- 
ranging the Hair. New 
in every particular. 
Lends a charming ap- 
pearance to the wearer. 
Creates an effect 
extreme beauty 

richness. A NEW 


WATCHED. 


*'Ee says to me, ‘I never seed th’ ’ooman 
afore as I could put to church, '’nd ef you'll 
think on et again, I'll settle three hundred 
pounds a year on ‘ee for life. I'll treat ee 
fair,’ says ’ee; ‘everythink you want you 


Ahh. LINE OF 
hall ’ ‘nd if tl t HA "5 
1a ave, ‘'n¢ lere be any little ones, IR GOODS 
I'll provide well for them.’ wha 


** Law, bless ee, my dear, I could scarcely Consisting of Long Wavy Switches. Fine 
=) laughing. ilver Gray Waves and Wigs. Made up for 
Thank you kindly, but I cuddn’t think the Fall and Winter Trade. A daily in 


cr et; but there’s my sister Ann there, ’er’s crease in the ademand for our effective 
ler n’me, wouldn’t ’er suit ee better?’ 


says I, 3 HAIR DYES and TOILET PREPARATIONS 


No, no,’ says 'ee—‘ tes you I want, I'll {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

















ybody else 
ink you I’m ure iys I 54 West 14th St., N. » ¥ 
suddn’t be 
r mebod ) I } 
Betsy?’ 
““*No—no one in particular,’ says Te 


(though I was walkin’ ‘ith th’ Cap'n when 
ee was 'ome from sea; but we weren’t to 
Say engaged.) 

“* Ef ever you change your mind, Betsy, 

e’s my address, 'nd ef you write en say 
so I'll post all the way down from Lon- 
don for ee, ‘nd I'll make ee ‘appy—for 
I never yet did see any one equal to ee, 
Betsy.’ 

‘I told th’ 
‘ome—'nd ’ee says: 

“* Are you quite sure you know your own 


Betsy?’ 


| A SIMONSON 


933 Broadway, 
ist and 22d Sts, 


Sap’n "bout et when ’ee come FALL FASHIONS FOR 1897. 
S Page 14 for full particulars as to the 
tyles in Coiffures, Hair Goods, and Hair 





















‘Certain, sure—I ain’t goin’ to marry 
old man: A Doorstep Conversation. 
‘'Nd, my dear, th’ Cap’n ’nd I were en From Pick-Me-Up 
as ed f r ee went to sea again Mistr 3 of the House My good man, did 
Won e let me’ put out one of th H ever » a bath? . 
lles? We don’t belong to ’ave su mr r mum. I never took a thing 
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a silver teapot. 





LA ROSE 


URYING and CLEANING COMB, 


for drying the hair quickly after bath or shampoo; 
for cleansing the hair of dust and dandruff with- 
out wetting 

The complete outfit—comb and cleaner combined 

is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One will last a life- 
time, And after using it merely as a hair-cleaner 
for a month, you wouldn’t be without it for a 
hundred dollars 

For sale at Wanamaker’s, McCreery’s, Riker’s, 
Hudnut’s, and all dry goods stores and pharma 
cles. 


The Cottier Manufacturing Company. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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